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late at night and thus interfering with the
rest of neighbors is a nuisance; likewise,
the operation of a factory in a residential
neighborhood is a nuisance. The former,
which affects only one or two persons, is a
private nuisance; the latter, effecting a whole
community, is a public nuisance.

Nuisances may be dealt with by resorting
to the law. A community or an individual
may sometimes forestall a nuisance by secur-
ing an injunction (which see); but if the
nuisance becomes established before any
legal action can be taken, then the commun-
ity or the individual can do nothing but
bring suit for damages. In this, as in eveiy
other matter concerning human relationships,
it is difficult oftentimes to determine where
individual liberty ends and the rights of
others begin. A street car system for in-
stance, installed in a residential street, may
depreciate the value of property and keep
the owners awake half the night; but it oper-
ates as a public utility, and there is no relief
in law for those who are offended.

NULLIFICATION, in American history,
has meant the declared right of a state for-
mally to suspend a law of the United States
within its territory, making it null and void,
at will. This right was first declared in the
famous Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions
of 1798, on the ground that the Union was a
compact of independent states. The same
right was asserted by the government of
Pennsylvania in 1809 and was practically as-
sumed by several New England states during
the War of 1812. In 1825 Georgia suc-
cessfully asserted its right against the gov-
ernment concerning a question of jurisdic-
tion over Indian lands. The most famous
instance was in South Carolina in 1828, when
John C. Calhoun, in an essay called the
South Carolina Exposition, argued that each
state was a sovereign in itself, the Federal
government being its agent, and that the state
therefore had the right to suspend a power
which it had delegated to its agent The
same doctrine was upheld by Robert Y.
Hayne in his famous debate with Daniel
Webster in 1830.

In both eases the immediate cause of the
declaration was the protective tariff policy
"which injuriously affected the South. In
1833 the legislature of South Carolina de-
clared the tariff acts of 1828 and 1832 null
and void and threatened secession if the gov-
ernment of the United States attempted to

enforce the law. Measures of military de-
fense were taken, but President Jackson is-
sued a proclamation declaring his purpose
to enforce the law at any cost. A bill known
as the Force Bill (see FORCE BILLS) was
passed in March, 1S33, but compromise was
meantime effected, and the nullification ordi-
nance was repealed.

NUMA POMPIL'IUS, the second king of
Rome, who is said to have reigned from 714
to 672 B. c., and to have been distinguished
as philosopher and legislator. Though his
existence was probably more legendary than
historical, he was regarded as the founder
of the most important religious institutions
of the Romans, and the author of many of-
ficial writings, which were burned by order
of the Senate when accidentally discovered
400 years after Ms time.

FUMBER. See ARITHMETIC.

NUMBER,    METHODS   OP
TEACHING. Instruction in
._____ number    should    secure

two results, namely, (1)
comprehension of magni-
tude and magnitude rela-
tions and (2) ability to
use figures accurately and
with facility. At the out-
set the teacher should un-
derstand that numbers are
not things or qualities of
things, but that number
is a relation, which is ob-
tained only through men-
tal processes.
Primary Grades. Children have more or
less knowledge of number when they enter
school. This is manifested by their tendency
to count and to measure. A test will proba-
bly show that most of them know number as
far as five and that all have the idea of
magnitude. The work in. these grades snould
proceed along the following lines:

(1) Obtaining a knowledge of magnitude
and magnitude relation. This should be done
by measurement, since measurement is the
foundation of all number work. Pupils should
at first be given objects of different sizes,
such as blocks of different lengths, and en-
couraged to compare them. They will express
the result of their comparisons in such terms
as larger and smaller, longer and jshorter.

(2> Counting?. Pupils should* be led to
count by noticing the number of objects in
different groups, as three marbles, four blocks,
five Sowers. A serious mistake is often made
in teaching children to count by single objects,
as by pointing to each of a series of blocks and

